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scope of which was extended in 1929 to the Colonial Empire
as a whole. This Committee of experts working in London,
with its joint secretaries Sir Hanns Vischer and Air. Arthur
Mayhew, has done valuable coordinating and directive
work for education throughout the Colonies, and it also
publishes a useful quarterly review Oversea Education. On
the retirement of the secretaries, an Educational Adviser
was appointed by the Secretary of State on the same basis
as his other Advisers, but the labours of the Committee
continue actively as before. It might be opportune and
helpful later on to call a Colonial Educational Conference
in London.
A great deal still remains to be done in the elementary
field. It has been estimated that out of some 5 million
children in British Tropical Africa only 30 per cent are
receiving instruction of any kind whatever. Such education
is still largely in the hands of missionary and other volun-
tary bodies; much of it is good, some of it is indifferent or
poor. One thing is certain, that popular education is cot a
matter for education departments alone, but for the con-
certed effort of all departments concerned with the im-
provement of the people, health, agriculture and so forth,
and that much of it must be given by way of practical
demonstration rather than formal instruction.
It might be considered that in view of the incompleteness
of the foundations, the amount of attention that has been
given to Higher Education throughout the Colonial Empire
involves a danger of rearing a top-heavy structure, but there
is some justification for this seeming anomaly. In the first
place, there is the urgent need for the training of large
numbers of native teachers as a prerequisite for any con-
siderable expansion of primary education; again we have
special obligations to train the sons of chiefs for their duties
in leadership as well as recruits for the local civil service